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his chief officials were of that faith, as were also the large
majority of the new police. The conduct of the Moham-
medans elsewhere, since the disturbances commenced,
had shown that they were as a body bitterly hostile to
our rule. There seemed no reason why in this hostility the
Agra Mohammedans should not participate. The placing
of the local administration so exclusively into their
hands was from the first regarded as imprudent, and it
soon began to be considered as in the last degree dan-
gerous. There was then at Agra a large population of
Eurasians and native Christians. Born and bred in the
country, this population were far better acquainted with
the feelings and proceedings of the natives than were the
English. They had from the first distrusted the fidelity
of Mr. Drumrnond's Mohammedan officials. They pre-
sently accused them of acts of positive treason. They
asserted that these officials were in correspondence with
the mutineers, that they were exciting rebellion rq. the
city, and arranging for a rising of the police should the
rebel army approach.
These accusations were in themselves not improbable,
they were supported by considerable proof, they ought
to have been investigated; they were contemptuously
disregarded. Mr. Drummond would believe nothing
against his Mohammedan subordinates, and in his in-
credulity he was supported by the chief civil officials.
These gentlemen shared Mr. Drummond's partiality for
the Mohammedans. It was the feeling of their day, and
accompanied, I am sorry to say, by a corresponding con-
tempt and dislike for the Eurasians and native Chris-
tians.
The fact that the accusations against the Moham-
medan officials emanated from that class was sufficient
to insure their being disregarded.